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Syracuse Symphony 
Presents Musical 
Works of Interest 


The April 6th Syracuse Sym- 
phony Symphonetta concert pre- 
sents a varied and interesting 
program of unusual works in- 
cluding music by Howard Boat- 
wright, Frank Martin, Mozart, 
Carl and Maria von Weber, and 
Johann Sebastian Bach. 

J. S. Bach is represented by 
his Cantata No. 19. Bach wrote 
well over two hundred canta- 
tas, ranging from the comic— 
the COFFEE CANTATA, for 
instance — to the deeply reli- 
gious, such as CHRIST LAG 
in TODESBANDEN. The bulk 
of them is, of course, religious 
in feeling and in intent, since 
they were written for specific 
dates in the Church’s calendar. 
The texts are generally taken 
from the “Lesson for the Day” 
although they occasionally uti- 
lize verses of popular hymns 
of the time. The text of No. 19 
is taken from the Book of Re- 
velations and describes battle 
raging in heaven as St. Mi- 
chael and all his angels strive 
to defeat the Dragon. In paint- 
ing this picture Bach uses so- 
prano, tenor and bass soloists 
together with a chorus and, of 
course, orchestra! The soprano 


part will be sung by Patti 


Thompson, the tenor by Paul 
Huddleston and the bass part 


by Daniel Walsh. It will be 
the first time that the Sym- 
phony Opera Chorus has ap- 
peared with the Symphonetta 
although they sang with the full 
orchestra in last year’s excerpts 
from Boris Godunov. The Cho- 
rus was originally formed for 
the first opera given by the 
Symphony, Puccini’s TOSCA, 
in the 1963-64 season. Since 
then members have sung mu- 
sic as diverse as Mozart’s MAR- 
RIAGE OF FIGARO and Ver- 
di’s OTHELLO. 

Several members of the Cho- 
rus travel considerable distan- 
ces in order to sing with the 
Symphony, coming from as far 
afield as Utica and Cortland. 
Recently they have had to deal 
with an extremely heavy sche- 
dule; in December they began 
rehearsals for Bizet’s CARMEN, 
which was produced last week 
and will be repeated in Man- 
chester, New Hampshire at the 
end of the month. While still 
working on the opera they were 
also learning their parts for 
the CANTATA — a far from 
easy task since there is all 
the difference in the world be- 
tween singing in the style de- 
mandea by Grand Opera and 
in that of 18th Century Church 
music. 





Draft Conference 


As you well know the recent 
abolition of graduate school de- 
ferments means that the men 
of this year’s graduating class 
will begin to receive orders to 
report for induction in two 
months time. Many of the sen- 
iors inducted will be sent to 
fight in Vietnam. The Swarth- 
more Draft Conference Com- 
mittee strongly opposes the 
war and the draft. As a first 
step to organize college stu- 
dents against the draft, the 
committee is holding a week- 
end conference for all the col- 
leges in the Middle Atlantic re- 
gion to be held at Swarthmore 
April 19-21. The following is a 
statement made by the Swarth- 
more Draft Conference Com- 
mittee: 


The new draft policy, under 
which all seniors and first year 
graduates will be classified 
J-A this summer, has forced 
students across the country to 
confront the draft and the war 
in Vietnam. 475,000 men must 
decide whether to submit to 
induction with the liklihood of 
fighting in Vietnam or to re- 
fuse to participate in this war. 
Each person is forced to face 
this situation individually — 
but the hope for political ef- 
fectiveness rests in collective 
action. Since the further pur- 
suit of the war depends large- 
ly on men drawn from the col- 
lege pool, our co-ordinated res- 
ponse affords us the possibility 
of affecting the course of the 
war. ; 


To combat the isolation fac- 
jing each student as he makes 
his decision, we must come to- 
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gether to discuss our problems 
and work toward a political sol- 
ution. For this purpose we at 
Swarthmore College are call- 
ing a weekend conference of 
all the Middle-Atlantic Colleges. 
This conference will be a first 
step in establishing co-ordina- 
tion and communication among 
schools in this region and 
among anti-war groups across 
the country. 

Goals of the Conference 

1. To present specific infor- 
mation on the individual’s al- 
ternatives to the draft. 

2. To discuss specific means 
of giving individual responses 
political relevance. 

8. To discuss the most ef- 
fective methods of organizing 
draft opposition on individual 
campuses. 

4. To provide detailed infor- 
mation on selective service sys- 
tem appeals procedure for use 
as a political action. 

5. To set up a co-ordinating 
network and joint support 
groups for the Middle-Atlantic 
Colleges. 

Registration 

A $5.00 fee will cover draft 
literature, working papers, and 
mailing costs. 

Accommodations: floor space 
in men’s and women’s dorms; 
bring sleeping bags. 

Food: The only large-scale 
eating facility is the college 
dining hall, where meals for 
the weekend will cost $5.00. 
Grocery stores are easily ac- 
cessible. 

Note: Due to limitations of 
space at Swarthmore, please 
limit groups to five from each 
school. 


Monday, April 8, 1968 


SUUTT IN NCE 


The artist Series has com- 
pleted arrangements to bring 
that hilarious virtuoso of the 
piano, Dr. Henry L Scott, in 
his “Concerto For Fun” to the 
April 10, 1968. 


Henry L. Scott, striving to 
prove to concert-goers that mu- 
sic can be fun, has become 
famous as “America’s greatest 
artist in the humorous concert 
world.” 

An outstanding authority on 
swing and at the same time 
a brilliant interpreter of Cho- 
pin and Liszt, Scott brings to 
us a new form of art. The 
combination of a charming per- 
sonality, a love and understand- 
ing of rhythm and the speed of 
a magician produces in Henry 
Scott a performer never to be 
equaled. 

As the originator and pioneer 
of concert humor in America, 
Dr. Henry L. Scott’s work is 
summed up simply by one New 
York critic who says, “He has 
added a whole new and refresh- 
ing dimension to music.” 

He has appeared in Carnegie 
Hall and Town Hall, as well 
as the Mansfield Theatre in 
New York, and in most of the 
larger colleges and _ universi- 
ties in the United States. 

Born in Tivoli on the Hud- 
son, New York, he started play- 
ing the, piano at four, began 
musical studies at eight, and 
continued them through his 
years at the College of Fine 
Arts, Syracuse University. He 
considers that at this point the 
research and study really be- 
gan which subsequently led to 
his development of concert hu- 
mor. 

Married and the father of 
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two children, Mr. Scott today 
resides at Rhinebeck, New York. 
His career represents a long 
and impressive array of con- 
cert appearances. In his “Fun 
at the Philharmonic,” he has 
played as soloist with many 
symphonies. 

In a recent feature story ab- 
out Henry L. Scott “Musical 
America,” has this to say, 


“Scott became a_ full-fledged 


concert humorist well before 
anyone else in the field today. 
His success has been pheno- 
menal for its incidence of re- 


Distinguished concert pianist in his hi- 


larious evening of music and humor. 


peats. Hundreds of audiences 
have summoned him _ back 
year after year. The reigning 
funny man in American mu- 
sic, this side-splitting pianist 
has appeared in every state 
of the Union and every pro- 
vince of Canada.” 

One of Dr. Scott’s honors 
came June 20, 1964, when he 
was awarded an honorary doc- 
torate degree by Bard College. 
With Mr. Scott at the time, was 
General Eisenhower who also 
received an honorary degree 
from Bard College that year. 


Veteran Employment Looking Up 


Last week’s club meeting pay- 
ed the way for many forward- 


looking projects. Of immediate 
concern is a program to solicit 
various local employers for em- 
ployment available to veteran 
students that are in need of 
supplementary income so that 
they may continue their stu- 
dies. The primary advantage 
of a program of this type is 
that individuals hired would 
be hired with the understand- 
ing that they are primarily stu- 
dents and that their first obli- 
gation is to schoolwork. With 
this in mind, personnel offices 
would be asked that employ- 
ment schedules be tailored to 
fit the curriculum of the stu- 
dent veteran employee. This 
will eliminate may embarrass- 
ing moments for working vet- 
erans. Another advantage of a 
program of this type is that the 
employer would be obtaining 
trained, mature, well-motivat- 
ed men available at odd hours 
to supplement their work force. 
I am sure that in most cases 
the wage offered would be com- 
mensurate with the skill and 
maturity of the employee. In 
many cases employers might 
possibly find a certain indivi- 
dual to be the type of person 


that they would desire to have 
in their employ permanently, 
and to secure his services for 
their concern, agree to share 
all or part of the employee’s 
school expenses. 

Any veteran who would be 
interested in employment un- 
der these conditions may leave 
his name and a short descrip- 
tion of any skill or training 
he has in the “B” box in the 
basement of Titchener Hall. 


It was decided to hold an 
informal dance sometime dur- 
ing April. The purpose of the 
dance would be to further im- 
plement granting scholarships 
next fall. Dates and places will 
be announced at the next meet- 
ing Wednesday, April 3, at 4:30 
p.m. in the faculty lounge in 
the S. U. B. 

An apology is due the veter- 
ans who showed up for the 
meeting Wednesday, February 
28, at 3:30. This was cancelled 
because it conflicted with Mr. 
Rogers’ schedule. 

Membership applications are 
available for those who wish 
to become members. Remem- 
ber, the card is your token of 
identity with your fellow veter- 
ans. Card holders will be ad- 
mitted free to all future veter- 


an functions. This includes a 
steak dinner, and a clambake 
tentatively scheduled for the 
end of spring term. Club mem- 
bers also will be the only ones 
eligible for scholarship money 
raised by the club, for obvious 
reasons! 

A suggestion that the club 
sponsor a party for the chil- 
dren at the Susquehanna Val- 
ley home in cooperation with 
the student wives Club was 
made. We will await the reac- 
tion of the S.W.C. on this mat- 
ter before deciding on any ac- 
tion. Refreshments can be ob- 
tained free from local distri- 
butors for this purpose. 

The 1st meeting in April (4:30 
Wed. the 10th) will be to dis- 
cuss the above and assign ter- 
ritories for solicitation of funds 
from local sources for the scho- 
larship fund. At this time we 
will also announce the date and 
place of the dance to be held. 
Volunteers will be recruited to 
work at the dance. This is re- 
peated for emphasis. 

Finally the club made nearly 
$100.00 on selling refreshments — 
at the North-Central game, the 
“Taming, ” and the eyes ants e, 


who assisted, 
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appears to be one issue on the “American 
ich challenges the time-tested law that all 
Americans will agree on any one subject. Republicans, 
- Democrats, rich, poor, L.B.J., Rocky, and even welfare 
workers agree that the present welfare system is out- 
___- moded and inadequate. 
ine The public welfare program was fostered in 1935 in 
the midst of the depression era, and was hailed as far- 
vs sighted by many. Today the organization has festered 
into one of the largest agencies and sore spots in the gov- 
ernment complex. To quote statistics from the Sunday 
Press, one out of every 25 persons in the United States 
ia receives welfare assistance. The cost to the government 
& { has in the past ten years doubled and from 1966 to 1967, 
increased one quarter of total amount. Then enrollment 
lists have in some instances provided permanent position 
for family lineage; since the beginning of the program, 
many third-generation families have simply existed and 
when old enough, applied for welfare. 

From our middle class perch, we cannot help believe 
that the present system of aid has accomplished the re- 
juvenation of a larger problem. The poor are presented 
with a gift, usually monthly, and even this is too little 
to substancially provide for one’s needs. Because of their 
extreme poverty, these people congregate in depressed 
areas, therefore the birth of slums. From these slums 
the seeds of riots are born of tension and free time. 

We recognize that in such cases as a mother rearing 
children without male aid, to put aside her role as a 
mother to join the ranks of the working class or other 
extreme cases, is too much to ask or expect. However, it 
appears to us that the location of fathers and husbands 
in permanent type jobs would relieve a large burden on 
the national tax dollar. This very basic solution has one 
thorn; there do not exist, in these slum areas, sufficient 
job opportunities. Forcing people to find jobs that do not 
exist might cause tension tremors. : 

Therefore it becomes the governmental duty to pro- 
vide these job opportunities, perhaps in cooperation with 
industry. Whatever extra financial drain this might cause 
would be regained over the years in a subtraction from 
the welfare rostrum. If the slum areas are inappropriate 
for industrial purpose, force these poor out of the slums 
by withdrawing public welfare but provide special aid for 
relocation. 

This editorial has been a serious attempt to provide 
an answer to a serious problem. Being neither economist 
or sociologist at the moment we fail to recognize the 
shortcomings of these ideas, but would sincerely appreci- 
ate your reactions. 


On April 20, 1968 Henry Scott will perform on the 
Broome Tech Campus. This is the last in the continuing 
Artist Series of entertainment for this academic year. 
Mr. Bruce MacGregor (Co-ordinator of Student Activi- 
ties), the Social Committee, and many interested faculty 
members, have expended much time and effort and have 
gone to great lengths this past year to provide an agenda 
of entertainment which has exposed the student to many 
different types of entertainment. 

The only commendation or reward which they sought 
for their efforts was attendance by the student body to 
these college-oriented functions. This is a debt which we 
owed to them as well as to ourselves. It seems a little 
ridiculous and totally unnecessary that they should have 
to expend an equal amount of effort to obtain student 
attendance. This is a reminder to the student body that 
it is part of the student activity fee which helps to make 
possible these social functions. 

Tuition is paid each term to attend classes. It would 
indeed be foolish to allot this sum of money and then not 
attend. Equally foolish is the payment of student activi- 
ty fees and then non-participation in the benefits of these 
funds. 

This final event in the Artist series promises to be 
very unique and entertaining. It is the opinion of this 
newspaper staff that total or near-total student attend- 
ance at this function, without the aid of gimmicks and 
probes, would indeed be gratifying to all concerned. 


Tae WALLA 


Steve Webb, Marie Loscavio 
Associate Editor Gene Cline 
Copy Editor Carla Aiken 
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DEAR EDITOR: 

Broome Technical Commun- 
ity College has much to offer 
Binghamton and the surround- 
ing area, while it also attracts 
students from greater distanc- 
es. The college offers one of 
the best two year educations 
now being presented anywhere, 
with an ever increasing diver- 
sity of extra-curricular activi- 
ties. : 

Dormitories would make at- 
tending Tech easier and pos- 
sibly less expensive for the out- 
of-town students especially. 
Life for those without cars 
(speaking from experience) is 
somewhat difficult, to say the 
least, and the opportunity to 
eat more meals at the low- 
er prices in the school’s cafe- 
teria would be a considerable 
help. 

The existance of dorms would 
not only benefit the out-of-town 
student but would concentrate 
more attention on the campus 
and with the increased atten- 
tion would come an increased 
college spirit. Greater student 
activity would promote greater 
eultural activity in Bingham- 
ton. Since the school would un- 
doubtedly grow with the addi- 
tion of dorms, the quality of 
the student body would also 
grow, thus making for better 
service to the community. A 
full circle of benefit would re- 
sult. from this. 

I feel that dorms are a nec- 
essity at Broome Tech and that 
the sooner they are built the 
sooner we all will benefit. 

Thomas Dunn, PE ’69 


Advoeate of 
Relaxation 


~ Dear Editor: 


During the winter months the 
dress code on our campus was 
relaxed to allow the women 
to wear on campus slacks for 
their comfort. Being an incor- 
rigible girl watcher, I have 
found the instances of poor 
taste and maturity, I very 
strenuously recommend a per- 
manent relaxation of the nine- 
teenth century dress code. This 
would mean allowing the wo- 
men on campus to wear Ber- 
muda type shorts of reasonable 
length and fit during the spring 
and Fall terms as well as Sum- 
mer School. 

Bear in mind that I do not 
in any way advocate sloppi- 
ness in student attire. What 
I would like to see is a more 
comfortable and relaxed atmos- 
phere which in my opinion 
would be more conducive to 
study. If the students of our 
college are to be truly con- 
sidered as adults, then they 
must have the right to choose 


their attire. 
G. G'S: 


Open Letter 
To Frosh 


I would like to express my 
sincere appreciation to you for 
not electing me President of 
the “class.” I had visions of 
being the leader of a progress- 
ive and productive organiza- 
tion, but since then my bubble 
has burst and I have realized 
that had I been elected I would 
not have been the leader of an 
800-horse team, but instead, I 
would have been tangled in the 
twisted harness of apathy, try- 
ing desperately to lead 20 hors- 
es while half dragging, half car- 
rying 780 dead or sleeping mul- 
es. 

I have not had the oppor- 
tunity to meet one objection- 
able member of the Freshman 
Class, but as a group you are 
a bust. 


Ruth may have a different 
idea, but I don’t think the 
class as a whole is worth the 
effort she expended to take 
down her campaign posters. 

I feel sorry for her, in a 

way, because she’s riding a 
greased pig, she can’t get off 
without falling, so the only 
thing she can do is hang 
on for another year and a half. 
As for myself, I can let go, 
assume the pre-natal position 
and burrow quietly into the 
warm, anonymous dung-heap of 
disinterest and apathy without 
anyone noticing or caring, ex- 
cept the person who has to 
carry my load. 
_ As the people I leave behind 
start wondering why they 
should be doing it all, they too 
will begin to desert. The class 
meetings, student council, and 
other organizations will become 
a thing of the past, and with 
them will die all the social 
functions they support. Fall 
will be just the same as any 
other weekend, King _ Tech, 
Queen of Hearts, concerts in 
the gym, beer blasts, .. . all 
will be just memories. But you 
couldn’t care less, because by 
the time conditions deteriorate 
to that point Broome Tech it- 
self will be just a memory 
to you. 

When you stop to think that 
every major problem can/ 
be attributed directly to a 
disinterested or apathetic po- 
pulace you might change your 
mind, but on the other hand, 
that might not make any dif- 
ference to you either since you 
will probably be just a mem- 
ory to the world when those 
problems catch up to it, but 
our children will have to cope 
with these problems. That is 
assuming you have an oppor- 
tunity to have children before 
those problems catch up, if not 
you will be a memory to no- 
one. 


Come in with nothing, do no- 

thing and go out with nothing. 
Thank you, 

Brendon M. Marks, PE ’69 





We picked him up rollin’ a drunk 


_ in Central Park. 
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On Campus — 
Housing ~ 
Impractical 


At Broome Tech, as at many 
other community college cam- 


puses, there is speculation con- — 


cerning the advantages of hav- 
ing dormitories. While this ad- 
mittedly might develop more 
school spirit, I do not feel that 
having dorms would work on 
this campus. There are two 
reasons for this. 

The first and most obvious, 
is that dorms are not_neces- 
sary for this particular student 


body. The majority of students — 


live at home and commute a 
few miles to and from classes. 
If dorms were made available, 
most of these local students 
would have no reason to live 
in them when they could still 
live at home for less expense. 
The minority of students who 
do need housing are accommo- 
dated very well and their num- 
bers are not great enough to 
justify providing dorms. 


The second and- more im- 


portant reason is the expense. 
Broome Tech is maintained by 
county and community funds. 
It does not receive the massive 


aid that a state institution does. 


Therefore the financial feasi- 
bility of constructing dormitor- 
ies is a major complication. 
Broome Tech has survived 
without dormitories since its 
beginnings in 1947. It is not 
liable to die of assassination 
by apathy, student or other- 

wise, in the future. 
R. Thompson 


Study 
Program 
In 
France 


A year’s study beginning this 
fall at the University of Nice, 


France, is being offered to 40- 


students from all four univer- 
sity centers under the auspices 
of the center at Binghamton. 

The Junior Year at Nice pro- 
gram is the first offered by 
Binghamton that involves a full 
academic year abroad. 

Meanwhile 18 students from 
the Center at Binghamton de- 
parted February 28 to take part 
in the semester-abroad pro- 
grams that were established 
over the past two years as 
cooperative ventures with the 
College at Cortland. These pro- 
grams are conducted through 
the spring semester at the Un- 
iversities at Neuchatel, Swit- 
zerland, and Salamanca, Spain. 

The program at Nice will be 
open to students majoring in 
French or other fields. It is 
expected that the ten best quali- 
fied applicants from each of 
the university centers, at Al- 
bany, Binghamton, Buffalo and 
Stony Brook, will be accepted 
for the program. 

The city of Nice dates back 
to Greek times, and has a pop- 
ulation of more than 300,000. 
The University of Nice current- 
ly is undergoing a reorganiza- 
tion which includes the devel- 
opment of an American type- 
campus. FC 

Students taking part will 
leave early in September from 
New York-City and will com- 
plete their studies about June 
30, 1969. Work successfully com- 
pleted will be counted towards 
undergraduate degrees in State 

















Program 


An Upward Bound program 

for about 80 teenagers from 
the Binghamton region and 
from Jackson, Miss., is being 
planned at State University at 
Binghamton for the period qeny 
8 through Aug. 17. 
' This will represent the third 
year of Upward Bound oper- 
ations at the Binghamton cam- 
pus. An application for federal 
funding of the program simi- 
lar to that of previous years 
is pending with the Office of 
Economic Opportunity. 

The six-week program is un- 
der direction of John Doherty, 
Associate Professor of Physi- 
cal Education, who also was 
director of the 1967 program 
which involved 74 youngsters 
and federal support of $86,000. 
The summer part of the pro- 
gram, in which the students 
reside on the campus, consists 
mainly of intensive academic 
work in remedial and enrich- 
ment areas, and a program of 
‘interest development and skills 
education. The program is year- 
around in that a follow-up study 
and continuing educational en- 
couragement is provided to the 
students who have taken part 
in the resident program. 

Mr. Doherty pointed out that 
the program is open to post- 
ninth graders primarily, but al- 
so to students who have just 
completed their tenth year of 
*chool. Heonomice disadvantage 
is a prerequisite for applica- 


- OSGI 


College and Institute Student 
Government Association (CIS-— 
GA( recently announced that 
the Broome Tech Campus will 
be represented at the conferen- 
ce at Alfred, New York. A 
delegation from Broome Tech 
will be present at the meet- 
ing and it-is expected that an 
appearance will also be made 
by State CISGA President Geo- 
ffrey Hewitt. 

Among the topics to be dis- 
cussed are the following: 

What are the pros and cons 
concerning the redistricting of 
CISGA? Should a new district 
be formed by expanding an 
old district or forming a com- 
pletely new region? 

Should the future conferences 
last one, two, or three days? 
What are the opinions concern- 
ing the social events of the 
conferences? Are the speakers 
necessary ? 

Should each college have a 
CISGA library or should there 
be only one large composite? 
If the latter should be the case, 
would the library be stationery 
or would it rotate from school 
te school? How should the li- 
brary be organized? What 
should it include? 

Should there be an organiz- 
ed committee for evaluating 
the faculty and the adminis- 
tration? Who should be on this 
committee? What decisions 
should this committee be res- 
ponsible for? Will the decisions 
it makes carry any weight? 
What would be the criteria for 
evaluation ? 

_ The conference will also in- 
clude the election of officers. 





A Double 
Review 


On Saturday, March 9th, the 
Artist Series presented Josh 
White Jr. in the Broome Tech 
gymnasium. Although he arriy- 
ed late for the performance, 
thanks to the weather and our 
local infamous airline (?), Josh 
more than made up for it by 
entertaining the crowd with his 
charm, humor, and outstand- 
ing vocal and instrumental abi- 
lity. Once he took to the stage, 
the audience belonged to him 
completely. The mood of the 
audience changed with his songs 
and jokes from sad one min- 
ute to light-hearted the next. 
It would be fair to say that 
Josh satisfied all the . age 
groups present with his large 
repertoire of songs. The only 
unhappy event that marred the 


show was his departure. Two _ 


hours with him was not enough. 


Josh White Jr. is a truly 
entertaining performer. For 
the Artist Series to find any- 
one else of his ability would 
be most difficult. The two stand- 
ing ovations received by him 
only express a hope that we 
will have him back in the near 
future and the nearer the bet- 
ter. 


More On 


Dorms 


Dormitories are a major por- 
tion of a student’s life in any 
college campus. Dorms place 
a student in the heart of the 
college, force him to stand on 
his own feet by taking him 
out of the control of the older 
generation and placing him 
with his own equals. He must 
mature; he has to stand up 
and assert his individuality or 
fall. Thus dorms help to pro- 
duce a better grade of student. 

Another manner in which dor- 
mitory atmosphere is healthy, 
is the field of a student’s so- 
cial life. When students do not 
live on campus, they seek 
much of their entertainment 
off campus. The majority of 
students are bored on campus 
and with the college as a whole. 
They drive to classes in the 
morning and go directly home 
after classes, never seeing the 
rest of the college. This is a 
good atmosphere? As far as 
most of the students are con- 
cerned, there is nothing worth 
doing on campus, so why hang 
around? Unable to see the 
wealth of absorbing and stimu- 
lating activities going on all 
around them, most students 
spurn the campus for the lo- 
cal bars. Besides the loss to 
the college of the abilities of 
many fine minds, many stu- 
dents lose a portion of the food 
that feeds the intelect and fail 
to achieve the high calibre per- 
sonality that distinguishes the 
college graduate. 





Yorktown Talent Associates 


proudly announces 


the release of 


THE JOSH WHITE JR. ALBUM 


on 


UNITED ARTISTS RECORDS 


UAS 6627 


An Excellent 
~ Performance 


The wait was well worth it | 


the other evening when Josh 
White Jr. performed in the Tech 
gym to a sell out house. The 
audience showed patience af- 
ter being told that Mr. White’s 
plane was diverted due to wea- 
ther to Ithaca, New York. He 
arrived about thirty minutes 
late and began-his performance 
under the handicap of not hav- 
ing time to warm up his voice. 

His performance was highly 
enjoyable. His humor was well 
received and the audience res- 
ponded with enthusiasm to the 
ballads and even joined in when 
Mr. White invited them to par- 
ticipate in two songs. 

The ballad “To Dream the 
Impossible Dream,” was espe- 
cially well done and captivat- 
ed the audience. The lighting 
effectively enhanced the mood. 

Mr. White comes from a 
family of performers. He and 
his sister Judy White have re- 
cords coming out simultaneous- 
ly. Hers is to be used as the 
theme song for the Peace 
Corps. - 


Unskilled 


According to news enka 


1968 is to be another bad year 
for taxpayers, not only at the 


federal level, but at the state 
level. Tax boost plans are 
showing up in state after state 
— a $500 million hike in taxes 
in New York, a proposed boost 
in the gasoline tax in Vermont, 
a request for an increase in 
auto-registration fees in Mary- 
land, a governor’s request for 
a new income tax in Rhode Is- 
land. These are samples of 
what is coming, and they are 
on top of record rax increases 
in 1967 at the state level. Mean- 
while, there is little question 
but that federal taxes will also 
be hiked. 


A good part of the increase 
in the federal tax load will not 
go to defray the cost of Viet 
Nam but to help cover the 
rise in nondefense expenditur- 
es which have increased by 97 


per cent since 1960. There is 
much talk of a taxpayers’ re- 
volt, but such a revolt will be 
meaningless as long as taxpay- 
ers continue to endorse propos- 
als that mean bigger and big- 
ger spending programs. 





51 Tech Students Named 
To President’ S List 


Two Broome Tech Freshmen 
earned their second consecu- 
tive “straight A” averages and 
four other students at the com- 
munity college had all A’s for 
the winter term which was 
completed earlier this month. 


William Durst of 13 Norman 
Road, Chenango Bridge, and 
Michael Polesnak of 189 Myr- 
tle Ave., Johnson City, dupli- 
cated their fall-term perfect 
performance. Mr. Durst is the 
son of the dean of the college, 
Herbert L. Durst, and he is 
enrolled in the Chemical Tech- 
nology curriculum. Mr Poles- 
nak is a Business student. 

The other “straight A” stu- 
dents were Seniors Andrea Tru- 
chan of 26 Forest Hills Blvd., 
Binghamton and Thomas Zim- 
niewicz of Otego and Freshmen 
Cichael Dahulich of 276 Clin- 
ton St., Binghamton, and Don- 
ald Johnson of 1243 Cornell 
Ave., Hillerest. 

Miss Truchan is an Engin- 
eering Secretarial student, Mr. 
Zimniewicz is taking the En- 
gineering Science program, Mr. 
Dahulich is enrolled in Liberal 
Arts, and Mr. Johnson is study- 
ing Business. 

These six headed the 51 stu- 
dents who were named to the 
President’s List — an honor 
reserved for those whose grade 
average is between 4.00 and 
3.50 for the term. 

An “A” counts as 4,00, a “B” 
as 3.00, a “C” as 2.00 and a 
“D” as 1.00 in calculating one’s 
average. 

George Raymond III of Box 


72, Greene, had one B to. go 
with his other A’s to finish 
the term with a 3.94 average. 

Following is the complete list 
of Broome Tech students on 
the President’s List for the win- 
ter term. The names are ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order 
within geographical designa- 
tions: 


Binghamton 
Donna Buchel, 43 Downs Ave.; 
Walter Callahan, 26 Hazel St.; 
Patrick Carbone, 108 Prospect 
Ave.; Susan Cipar, 37 Moore 
Ave.; Michael Dahulich, 267 
Clinton St.; Bruce Dobsch 
37 Cedar St.; Beverly Ellinger, 
53 Rotary Ave.; John Finsel, 
16 Garfield Ave.; Sharon Gill, 
9 The Arena; Rosemary Har- 
villa, 1105 Stella Ireland Rd.; 
Edwin Hogg III, 7 Smith Rd.; 
Jacqueline Hudak, 11 Downes 
Ave,; Ann Joy, 27 Robinson 
St.; Leonard Kelly, 114 Moel- 
ler St.; Heidi Moore, Jeffer- 
son St.; Nancy Morris, 3 Wil- 
cox St.; Gerald Russin, 134 and 


one half Henry St.; Gary 
Schanz, 69 Schubert St.; Alan 
Schrock, 215 Main St.; Frank 


Sedor, 40 Grandview Ave.; 
Frank Strock, 21 Broad Ave.; 
Louise Sussman, 97 Chapin St.; 
Andrea Truchan, 26 Forest 
Hills Blvd. 


Chenango Bridge 
William Durst, 13 Norman 
Rd. 


Hillerest 
Paul Greenwald, 12 Dale St.; 
Michael Guley, 9 Everett St.; 
Donald Johnson, 1243 Cornell 





If Guns Were Outlawed 
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Only Outlaws 


Would Have Guns 
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Endicott 

Theodore Gasparovie, 106 Ad- 
ams Ave.; Diane Vincenec, 712 
Martin St.; Janice Walker, 64 
Twist Run Rd.; 

Johnson City - 

Peter Badera, Jr., 20 Chris- 
field Ave.; Linda Barvinchak, 
35 Camden St.; James Clark, 
127 Floral Ave.; James Divet, 
64 Albert St.; June Frew, 67 
Shelby St.; Michael Polesnak, 
189 Myrtle Ave.; Annette Sto- 
jek, 83 N. Arch St. 

Vestal 

Ann Connery, 324 Parkwood 
Rd.; Cindy Decker, 221 Kim- 
ball Rd.; Richard Hildebrant, 
236 Parkwood Rd.; Deborah 
Livingston, 537 Torrance Ave. 

Triple Cities Area 

Mary Curry, RD 3, Windsor; 
Raymond Ingraham, Box 105 
South ‘Montrose, Pa.; Martin 
Ham, 4 Frederick Dr., Apala- 
chin; James McMillan, 
Church St., Owego; George Ray- 
mond III, Box 72, Greene; Jo 
Ann Rice, RD 1, Afton; John 
Wyns, RD 1, Marathon. 

Out of Town 

Robert Fenton, RD, Richfield 
Springs, N. Y.; Lana Lock- 
wood, W. Cheningo Rd., Trux-. 
ton, N. Y.; Thomas Zimnie- 
wicz, 17 Newland, Otego, N.Y. 





Kiwanis Seeks Talent 


A search is underway for ta- 
lent needed to compete for pri- 
zes in the annual talent show, 
sponsored by the Kiwanis Club, 
at C. V. H. S., on April 27th. 
Proceeds for this show will be 
contributed to charity and the 
prizes will be; $200 for first 
place, $100 for second place 
and $50 for third place. 

Those who are interested 
helping out a worthy cause 
asked to write to PO Box 7 
Chenango Bridg Baas 
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3 _ He Say? 


_ Tm sure, if you are a nor- 
mal healthy human being, you 
would enjoy learning how to 
make a promagmum amplifier 
of crystalline ‘elements with the 
employ of a tetra-ray ampli- 
fication by simulation of em- 
ission radiation machine, bet- 
ter known as the fraser beam 
machine. To accomplish this, 
you must first build a laster 
machine of high amplification 
of light intensity. To do this, 
you must first obtain a ruby- 
a rare transparent variety of 
corumdum, red in color, and 
of great value. Once you ob- 
tain it, you must shape it into 
a cylinder, seventeen millimet- 
ers wide, forty-nine millimet- 
ers long, and seven millimet- 
ers high. After doing this, 
smooth the two ends to a fin- 
ish that can reflect high inten- 
sity light. This can be achiev- 
ed by the use of ordinary bit- 
uminous -philanthropate paper, 
with a “B” coarseness. 


After polishing the ruby cyl- 
inder, place it in a glass vac- 
uum tube, created by a sim- 
ple process achieved by the 
use of a vacuum vacillitator. 
The glass tube should measure 
23 millimeters by 20 millimet- 
ers by 78 millimeters. Suspend 
the ruby in the exact center 
of the glass tube. Do this by 
the use of the oxilatory sus- 
pension system, which can al- 
so be used to support tubes 
in radio receiving sets. (Where 
was I? Oh!) 


Now that this elementary 
first step is concluded, place 
the set-up, being careful not 
to smudge the glass, in an ion- 
ic chamber fully capable of 
withstanding high forces of tet- 
ra-ray bombardment. Suspend 
the set-up in the ionic tube as 
you did the ruby in the glass, 
which should now be sprayed 
with highly reflective etateca 
paint, recently developed (by 
myself) for use in the laser. 


When this step is completed, 
install a circular prism at ei- 
ther one end, or the other, of 
the chamber, making the prism 
no larger than 5 millimeters 
by 3 millimeters, and no small- 
er than 5 millimeters by 3 mill- 
quarter millimeter from the 
glass tube, making sure its cen- 
ter corresponds to the center 
of the ruby. At the opposite 
end of the ionic chamber set 
up a tetra-ray phylatory mach- 
ine, which could be made, but 
this would get involved. Place 
it 2 millimeters from the end 
of the glass chamber. Hold it 
in place by using the oxiltory 
suspension system. This will 
produce a fraser beam capable 
of burning through fourteen 
feet of steel. The prism will 
focus these rays on a promag- 
num amplifier, built simply by 
placing a silusicas magnifier 
inside a sphere of garnet, coat- 
ed with hietateca paint, simi- 
lar to the previously mention- 
ed paint. This in turn will pro- 
duce a promagmum beam cap- 
able of penetrating elements 
and illuminating their crystal- 
line patterns for investigation. 

If you followed this proce- 
dure step-by-step, taking scru- 

_tinizing care, you would now 
_be approximately 127 years old- 
er than when you began. 


fn / 


It is great to be awakened 
in the morning by a clock ra- 
dio! But once in a while, when 
I get a chance to sleep in, 
I forget to unset it — or what- 
ever it is you do to put a si- 
lence on the normally schedul- 
ed blaring. Last Saturday was 
one of these times. 

Still half asleep, I groped 
toward the noise. I was hoping 
not to fully awaken in the pro- 
cess so that I might return to 
the soft warmth of my elec- 
tric blanket. The index finger 
of my right hand had just 
touched the little white shut 
off button when I heard the 
newscaster say the words “ice 
skating”. That did it! I was 
wide awake now, trying to im- 
agine how anyone could even 
think of going down to the lo- 
cal ice skating rink in a cold 
such as the one awaiting out- 
side. 

Standing there shivering like 
the needle on a seismograph in 
Chile, I decided that the best 
place for me was back under 
the “green fleece” with the 
dial up on number nine; the 
thermometer was on minus 
nine! 

The warmth of the blanket 
made my skin tingle as I peer- 
ed at the designs on the frost- 
ed window panes and heard 
the bitter wind whistle as it 
whipped the snow just outside. 
This caused me to realize how 
luck I am to live so comfortab- 
ly, and I forgave myself for 
having to get out of bed. 

The news cast had stirred 
some memories within my 
mind. I rather unconsciously 
began to think of last winter 
when I was in Korea. It was 
cold, very cold, there also. But 
often there were not so many 
comforts as there are here in 
the United States. I remem- 
bered the shacks along the 
river where we used to ice 
skate. They were made of 
cardboard and whatever other 
scrap material had been dis- 
earded from the surrounding 
factories before the cold wea- 
ther arrived. 

While resting by the bonfire 
in the center of the ring of 
skaters, I wondered how 
warm the people in these 
shacks could possibly be. Each 
shack had a single three-inch 
stovepipe poking up through 
the roof with just barely a-puff 
of smoke coming from each. 
I thought of how hungry these 
people must be to live under 
such conditions as these. 

On the way back to the bil- 
lets, I mentioned my observa- 
tion of the shacks to some of 
my friends, only to find out 
that they too had noticed. We 
unanimously decided to look 
into the matter to see why 
the Korean Government didn’t 
help these people. 

The translator at the Amer- 
ican Embassy in Seoul listen- 
ed intently as we told him our 
story and cause. When we told 
him the location of these huts, 
his eyes cleamed and a slight 
smile broke out on his face. 
He must have noticed our tak- 
ing offense, as he stopped our 
story telling and asked us to 
listen to him for awhile. He 


told us that our problem was | 
_ (Continued on Page 6) 
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Help! 


Those associated with the 
Writing Seminar wish to em- 
phasize that anyone may sub- 
mit any material they wish. 
We want more participation. 
The group is extremely loose 
in construction with few if any 
rules and no leaders. Please 
register your interest with Mr. 
Kirkpatrick, Miss Osman or Mr. 
Johnson. 


lf Only | 


If only my typewriter 
Had a mind of its own. 
If it had the spark of life 
To fend for itself. 

It could write of 

The many, many things 

I long to say. 


It could describe 

The frail but hardy seedling’s 
Gallant struggle to break through 
The fertile, yielding soil. 

It might be witty enough 

To cause its reader 

To uncontrollably roar with laughter. 
Or its sad tale 

Might cause a deluge of tears to flow. 
It might duplicate 

A southern drawl or Irish brogue. 

It could tell of the need 


- For peace, brotherhood, and love. 


It would bring to the public, 
News of the little things 
That had escaped their eye. 


It would be proud 

Yet humble. 

It would be playful 

Yet serious. 

It would be valiant 

Yet wary. 

It would be refined 

Yet simple. 

It would despair 

Yet sing of hope. 

It would write high-class material 
For the common man. 

It would sing of a man’s extraordinary, 
Yet ordinary love for his sweetheart. 


Oboes 
If only my typewriter 
Had a mind of its own. 


Ron Tarby, LA ’69 


Les Mots Qui 
Disent Si Peu 


Ils sont assis dans le jardin. 
Il y a des mots. 

Elle mord sa levre. 

Il maudit sous son souffle. 


Ils sont couches bras dessus. 
Il y a des mots. 

Elle ne regarde rien. 

Son silence est assourdissant. 


Pourquoi parlons-nous, mon amour, 
Quand nos coers battent plus forts 
Que nos mots, qui disent si pau? 


Gene A. Cline 


Search and Destroy 


Swoop down upon the prey, 

Like an owl at the end of day. 
Kill or be killed is the law, 

So anchor tightly, sharpened claw. 


Tear the flesh with razor beak, 
Exposing the insidious and putrid meat, 
Puncture heart and let it bleed, 
Spurting forth each sinful deed. 


There it lies, a gruesome heap, 
Peace too much for it to keep. 

In the world, no more be seen, 
That big red rat in jungle green. 





William H. Smith 


The Way To 
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Dusty Death 

He sat, half dozing with back 
against a solitary dead Maple, 
the only remnants of a once 
thriving, fertile farming valley. 
He slowly raised his eyelids to — 
catch the first traces of the 
sun; a monster which would 
soon rise and turn this cool 
scene into a deadly broiling in- 
ferno. Slowly he closed his 
eyes, and became oblivious to 
that fast rising demon for a 
full fifteen minutes. When ag- 
ain he opened his eyes, HAV- 
ING SENSED NO passage of 
time he was so startled by what 
seemed to be a sudden advance- 
ment by his enemy that he 
awoke with a start to full 
awareness. 


Sitting there he began to pon- 
der the previous events which 
had led him to this horrible 
fate. “What had been so wrong 
about trying to read a book?” 
he thought, “Were the council 
elders justified in banishing 
him from the tribe?” : 


Now his thoughts turned to 
the present. “What is to be- 
come of me?” he _ thought, 
“Where can I go in this dead 
wasteland? Maybe there are 
other surviving tribes that 
would take me in. Maybe they 
would band together with me 
and go back to destroy my 
former tribe. Yes, after I have 
my revenge I will become a great 
leader and will build up an 
army and march across the 
day conquering everyone. I will 
have all power over all other 
people.” These thoughts form- 
ed in his mind as he sat there 
while the sun rose to a posi- 
tion about one-quarter of its 
travel across the sky. 


He slowly pulled himself to 
a standing position using the 
tree for support. Every mus- 
cle and joint of his body pro- 
tested the action. Had it been 
three or four days since his 
food supply had run out? He 
couldn’t remember. He lifted 
his water container from the 
ground; estimating by its lack 
of weight that the water would 
probably run out before the 
day was over. 


“How much longer can I sur- 
vive?” This latter thought rac- 
ed through his mind as_ he 
plodded down what had once 
been a great highway. “I must 
survive to meet other people 
so that I may carry out my 
plan of revenge and conquest.” 

All through that day, and half- 
way through the night he drag- 
ged himself along the dusty 
way. His water supply exhaus- 
ted, he knew he had to reach 
other humans soon or he would 
die. As he became weaker and 
weaker with each step, his 
dreams of great conquest (be- 
gan to cloud his brain. 


He continued on for a great. 
length of time until he could 
no longer put one foot in front 
of the other. Finally he fell 
sobbing on his face in the dust. 
He thought, and screamed out, 
“Power, the power I could 
have had!” He died; his life 
choked out as much by his own 
greed for power as by the dust 
on the ground, caused by other 
men’s dreams of power in the 
past. a 4 4 ca 
_ Keith Armentrout 
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Broome Technical Commun- 
ity College studentns and school 
instructor Donald Banks (seat- 
ed, right), are shown on the 
33rd floor observation area of 
the New York Life Insurance 
Company skyscraper where 
they viewed the New York sky- 
line. The Empire State Build- 
ing is in the background. 

Seated, left to right, Francis 
Battisti, Donna Polowitz and 
Mr. Banks. Standing, left to 
right, Howard Mash and Su- 
san Fisher. 

The students are members 
of the school’s Administrative 
Management Society, which 
was in New York City to get 
a first-hand look at the internal 
operations of the world’s fourth 
largest insurance company. The 
group was invited to tour the 
firm as guests of Agent Philip 


E. Requa of New York Life,’s 
Binghamton general office. 

Professor Raymond Rogers 
(right) of Broome Technical 
Community College and stu- 
dents of the school’s Adminis- 
trative Management Society, 
Joel Mark and Andrea Truchan, 
pause to scan the midtown Man- 
hattan skyline during a recent 
field trip to New York City. 
The scene is from the Skyline 
area on the 33rd floor of the 
New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany building. The Empire 
State Building is in the back- 
ground. 

Professor Rogers and 30 
members of the Management 
Society toured the firm as 
guests of New York Life Agent 
Philip E. Requa of the com- 
pany’s Binghamton general of- 
fice. 


GROWS NEST 


To all of you who read this: Congratulations on passing! Con- 
gratulations to the Frosh, that is. We won’t bother with the Seniors 
because they already have senioritis. You’ve never heard of that 
dread disease? Symptoms: Victim goes around with a grin of de- 
lirious joy saying to the world “I’ve been accepted by . .s College!” 
or “I’ve got a job at... and it pays $10,000 a year!” This disease 
is caused by graduating, and is characterized by the patient not 
wanting to be cured. But the freshmen are different. You can tell 
a freshman from a senior at a glance : the senior’s head is high, 
he has slightly glassy eyes, and often whistles his (her) delight 
in him (her) self, he (she) is so beautiful that they cannot believe 
themselves. But the freshman slumps around the quad, shuffling 
his shoes, and ignoring the euphoria of senioritis. They are heard 
to mutter, “Man, those finals were rough! And I’ve got to go 
through it four more times... .” 

We love our Mama. 

I must admit that I’m minorly terrified. I used to (before I 
climbed in this tree) think I was brave in the face of danger, but 
last night I learned differently. I’m still shivering up here in ab- 
ject terror ... I’ve got to tell somebody! If they find out that I 
know they’ll probably have me in front of the firing squad... 
but if I tell you and the rest of the Student Body, they can’t kill 
us all... or can they??? I’m afraid to ask. I might get an an- 
swer. Let me tell you, and thenit’ll be over. I hope! 

Last night I sat in my tree with a large case of insomnia. And 
an awful headache; I had been thinking again. That’s dangerous 
around here, I’ve discovered. I rolled’ over on my sleeping branch 
and I found this was the awfullest of all Awful Secrets. I saw 
there in the light of the full moon an army, marching up and down 
our quad, and they were ready for battle, the way it looked. They 
had no heavy artillery, only portable frightfulness in assorted 
shapes and sizes. Honest John missiles, bazookas, M-16 submachine- 
guns, assorted land mines and explosives, night-sighted rifles, and 
automatic pistols, this was their. armament; they were obviously 
preparing for intensive guerilla-type warfare. They practiced, and 
and then retreated to their camouflaged barracks. They are ready 
to take over this campus by force in the name of student power, 
for a student is their General! But only one student? It will be a 
tyranny!!! Students, leave your classes! Professors, take up your 
arms! Administrators cut your red tape and take up the cause of 
freedom! Strike the foe in his hideout in the funny building! 
(You know, the one with the moat?) Anihilate this army of 
arrdvarks! s 





Que ie pee et oa 


Early Friday morning as 
the sun rose over the campus, 
two carloads of sleepy Broome 
Tech Players began a journey 
to the 12th annual Yale Festi- 
val of Undergraduate Drama 


in New Hven, Conn., for what — 


became one of their most ex- 
citing weekends. The faculty 
members who braved this trip 
with the 15 students were Miss 
Beth Weierich and Mr. Edwin 
B. Drake, director of the Play- 
ers. Those attending were Car- 
la Aiken, Kieth Armentrout, 
John Benyi, Ernie Blake, Bob 
Hagin, Dave Henderson, Jim 
Hubbard, Gordon Ivey, Mike 
Kratochoil, Howard Millar, Ri- 
ta Opie, Dick Thompson, Dave 
Vergason, Steve Webb, and 
Martha Wood. 

At this early hour the com- 
pany was not in its best form. 
Caria slept while traveling on 
the thruway, Mr. Drake drove 
at a somewhat leisurely pace, 
and, as was later discovered, 
in the excitement of pack- 
ing, Dave Henderson 
forgot to include his double- 
change of bravery. This must 
have been an evil omen, for on 
a lunch stop at the Roscoe 
Diner the waitress inevitably 
spilled a plate of french fries 
on Dave, much to his surprise. 
After a sortee on the Conn. 
Turnpike the company, after 
taking “the only exit ramp 
that goes to the left,” arrived 
safely at New Haven. 

Fifty colleges from the U.S. 
and Canada presented twelve 
plays to the more than eight 
hundred students who attend- 
ed. One play in particular, ‘““Woy- 
zeck,” performed by Emerson 
zeck, performed by Emerson 
College received a. standing o- 
vation. 

The competition was stiff 
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clubs met the challenge as evi- 
denced by the generally favor- 
this year. However the drama 
able criticisms by Mr. John 
Lahr, who conducted group dis- 
discussions after performances. 
The company had a few idle 
hours in which they, being the 
culture lovers they are, tour- 
ed the historic campus. They 
saw the Yale theatre, with its 
Greenroom. This theatre is so 
expansive, according to Kieth 
Armentrout, that the 8, 2s: 
would easily fit in the stage 
and work areas. They ate in 
the spacious University Com- 
mons. As this was cafeteria 
style, Dave Henderson had no 
one to fear but himself. He 
luckily spilled nothing. 
Providing entertainment for 
the students was well handled 
by main stage parties Friday 
and Saturday nights. The mem- 
bers of the company here be- 
came acquainted with students 
from other schools. These im- 
mense parties migrated to the 
hotels where they continued 
long into the night. It was ru- 
mored that some insurrection- 
ists from Broome County in- 
stigated a continuous party on 
the top floor of the Holiday 
Inn, lasting the entire week- 
end. The usual flock of psy- 
chotics were creating havoc. 
Bed sheets were found to be 
a little short for some, light 
bulbs were missing from one 
of the rooms, and, in a fit of 
noble passion, Gordon Ivey 
found and returned to the main 
desk all the keys to everything 
in the building. There were 
two near drownings:’one in a 
bath tub and one in a Kamode. 
For a moment there was po- 
tential static between Carla 
and Ernie, but Dick’s umbrella 
came between this. This um- 
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brella was supposedly ‘ 
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at the theatre and be 
kind of security symbol | 
whole group. Not everyo 
the company stayed up 
these parties - Dave Hen " 
son went to bed; so did John 
Benyi. Bob Hagin, catching 





















some unusual malady, spent 





several hours in the recovery 


room where his attempts at — 


recuperating were repeatedly 


“foiled or “saran wrapped” 


maybe?). Soon after this week- 


end, the Holiday Inn in New © 


Haven reported that someone ~ 
seemed to have made off with 
the top floor, but that’s ano- 
ther story. To put it in fresh- 
man English - we left. 

On the return home, the com- 
pany stopped at Tarrytown for 
a Chinese dinner at the Shan- 
ghi Inn. There was at least 
one case of an attempted shan- 
ghi in th men’s room, al- 
though the details are an ab- 
solute secret. Not wanting to 
disappoint anyone, Dave Hen- 
derson again allowed an err- 
ing waiter to humiliate him 
slightly. He ordered roast beef; 
he received chow mein. No Chi- 
nese dinner is complete with- 
out a serving of tea, for which 
each individual received an 
appropriate thimbleful as Beth 
and Dave poured. 

The group returned to the 
campus from 11:00 p.m. to 22: 
00 p.m., Beth at 11,00 and 
Mr. Drake later at 12:00, ow- 
ing to the fact that his car 
was more heavily loaded than 
the other. Everyone in the com- 
pany had a weekend which -vill 
not be soon forgotten. It will 
be remembered over the years 
for its fun, frolic, entertain- 
ment, new friendships, fun, ed- 
ucation, new experiences, and 
fun. 





Broome Racial Tensions 


Rodney A. Hill, Editor 
General Electric News 


Racial friction has produc- 
ed and is continuing to create 
many “uncomfortable ” situa- 
tions for both white and Negro 
in Broome County. 


This was the underlying 
theme voiced by many of the 
speakers at the March 10 meet- 
ing of the Broome County 
County Young _ Republican 
Club held at Schrafft’s Motor 
Inn. 

Racial prejudice by whites 
exists in the areas of educa- 
tion, housing, employment, and 
law enforcement, the panel a- 
greed, and these prejudices are 
now making sleep a bit more 
“ancomfortable” for the whit 
es. 


IN EDUCATION, “School 
Board members should repre- 
sent and try to meet the needs 
of the total community. Instead 
some people get on the Board 
and forget the needs of some,” 
said Herbert M. Groée, Jr., 
president of the Interracial As- 
sociation and vice-chairman of 
the New York State Commis- 
sion on Human Rights; 

“The vocational school sys- 
tem here is nothing but a dump- 
ing ground with outmoded ma- 
chines and out of date curri- 
culums,” said J. Wesley Acos- 
ta, Jr., director of employment 
and housing for the Interrac- 
ial Association. 

“The loss of the Head Start 
program will hurt all the poor 
kids,” said Mrs. Billie Ander- 
Son, community organizer, for 


Opportunities for Broome. “We 
really need a more comprehen- 
sive program like Head Start” 
to help disadvantaged children, 
she urged. 

“We need an initial invest- 
ment at lower levels to help 
eliminate the (much more ex- 
pensive) Job Corps level pro- 
blems. I’d like to see these 
Job Corps centers shut down 
in a generation,” agreed Mr. 
Groce. 

IN HOUSING, “Whites are 
becoming more _ sophisticated 
in their evasions. They know 
all the dodges,” said Mr. Acosta. 

“Negroes get poorer mainte- 
nance and higher rent prices,” 
charged Mrs. Anderson. 

“If a Negro wants to buy a 
home, he usually must buy 
through someone else. There- 
fore it costs him more for the 
same house,” stated Leslie H. 
Green, job developer for OFB. 

IN EMPLOYMENT, discri- 
mination is “very, very sub- 
tle,’ charged Mr. Groce, 
though admitting that many 
local job openings are going 
begging. And for the disadvan- 
taged, “the situation is acute,” 
he stated. “Yes, the unions 
say they need men, but, of 
course, they’re not hiring now 
because it’s winter.” 

“We have had some success 
getting some jobs,” said Mr. 
Green, but a major problem 
is finding recruits to apply for 
the open jobs, he added. 

“It’s a question of bringing 
the services to the people,” 
Stated Mr. Acosta. “Kids feel 
uncomfortable going up there 


_ the 


(to OFB) to apply,” so we 
try to send someone with them 
he stated. 

IN LAW ENFORCEMENT, 
this theme was again brought 
out. 

“We need a citizens commit- 
tee for better police-communi- 
ty relations,” said Mrs. Sandra 
Johnson, president of the Wil- 
liam L. Moore Chapter of the 
Congress of Racial Equality. 

“Youth and others don’t feel 
comfortable going to the May- 
or or District Attorney or Po- 
lice — all of these are threat- 
ening,” said Mr. Acosta 
“Therefore these avenues ef- 
fectively do not exist for those 
people.” 

“There’s strength in numbers- 
said Mr. Groce. “That’s why 
a sympathetic committee would 
be valuable.” a 

Commenting on the propos- 
ed Binghamton “riot control 
bill”, said Mr. Acosta, “at this 
time, I don’t see the need for 
this type of legislation — This 
bill would do more to harm 


than to strengthen race rela- ~ 


tions.” 

On the fact that there are 
no Negroes on any Police De- 
partment in Broome County, 
Mr. Acosta said, “There’s a 
feeling of lack of respect for 
the police (by young Negroes). — 


But recruiting efforts (to get ; 


Negroes on police forces) have 
to go on,” he agreed. . 
Concluded Mr. Green, “It’s 
easy to buy (riot control) equip 
ment, but tougher to s: v 
and talk about and or 
y ) ? - 
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The Hornet basketball quin- 
tet shot up like a rocket bound 
for outer space during the re- 
gional 8 tournament but came 
tumbling back like a burnt out 
booster in the Juco Tourney 
at Kansas. 

If it is any consolation to the 
team, it can be said that any 
ball club that can start the 
season with the cards stacked 
against them, and end up be- 
ing selected to represent this 
area on a national level de- 
serves a lot of credit even in 
defeat. 

In the opening round of the 
regional tourney, while Cham- 
berloyne was in the process 
of upsetting top seated John- 
son and Wales, the Hornets 
showed their superiority over 
Niagara, despite two previous 
conference losses, by handling 
them a 175-77 defeat. In the 
championship game, Broome 
pulled out all the stops, break- 
ing their all time tournament 
scoring high with a 105-92 win 
over Chamberlayne, as Capt. 
Frank Streety also scored his 
career high of 40 points in cap- 
turing the MVP title. Al Crews, 
Frank Streety, and Dick Shaf- 
fer were chosen to the all-Tour- 
ney team as the Hornets earn- 
ed their eighth try for the Juco 
title. 


PLAN A hy 


Monday, April 8 


With the team at its physi- 
cal peak, the Hornets once 
again set out for Hutchinson 
Kansas with high hopes of av- 
enging its two straight losses 
last season but fate stepped in 
as usual and handed them the 
short end of the stick. It’s dif- 
ficult to pin point the reasons 
for Broome’s sudden collapse 
which saw a one time 54-45 
lead over Christian College, 
with fourteen minutes remain- 
ing, gradually dwindle away, 
losing the game in the last min- 
ute and a half. It was cer- 
tainly a hard pill to swallow 
for the Regional Champs, and 
the following 95-78 defeat by a 
far superior Iowa Central Team 
erased any hopes for a title. 
Frank Streety amassed 68 
points in his final appearances 
in a Broome ‘Tech uniform. He 
was also selected to the Juco- 
All-American team as well as 
the Juco All-Tournament Team. 

The absence of Streety will 
most certainly be felt when 
the 68-69 basketball season op- 
ens up, but his herky-jerky mov- 
es, fancy-dan passes and lea- 
dership qualities will long be 
remembered at Broome Tech. 

Our congratulations go out 
to Coach Baldwin and the Hor- 
net Players for a_ successful 
Season. 


Film. Naturalists’ Club. Audubon Wildlife film, “These Things 
Are Ours.” West Junior High School, 8:00. 


Tuesday, April 9 


Last day to drop courses without a grade. 
Music: Jewish Community Center. “Folk Songs from Many 


Lands.” Theater, 8:15. 
Thursday, April 11 


Film: Harpur Film Society. “Shop on Main Street” (Czecho- 
slovakia). Harpur Theater, 6:45 and 9:15. 


Friday, April 12 


Good Friday, 11:30 dismissal. 


Saturday, April 13 


Theater: Roberson Center. The Lively Arts, a junior subscrip- 
tion series: The Paper Bag Players. Roberson Sears-Harkness 


Hall, 1:30 and 3 p.m. 
Wednesday, April 17 


Music: Harpur College. New York Woodwind Quintet. Harpur 


Theater, 8:15. 
Thursday, April 18 


Music: Roberson Center Concert Series: New York Woodwind 
Quintet. Roberson Sears-Harkness Hall, 8:00. 


Friday, April 19 


Music: S.P.E.B.S.Q.S.A. International Preliminary Barbershop 


Hn 


Quartet concert. 





Match Box 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Vivian Graby, DH ’69, to Dave Mauer 

Kathy Stiles, DH ’69, to Jack Ward 

Nancy Ann Goodspeed to Joseph John Slachta, MT ’68 
Ruth Marie Rodney to Joseph Edward Augello, Jr., XR ’68 
Sharon Arlene Cole to Paul Norman Wilson, PT ’70 
Marylyn Ann Laskowski to John Artthur Ward, PT 70 
Kathleen Michelle Cannon, CH ’68, to Fred Usher Sisson, Jr. 


MARRIAGE 
Mary Lou Bish, RN ’69, to Thomas Charles Howard 





Pictured from left to right: Tech’s Tennis Guasch 0z 
WINTERS, JOHN REYEN, LA Freshman who won the 
Section IV Singles Title last spring after an impressive 
record as number one man at Central H.S.; WAYNE 
MATTHEWS, BT Senior from Chenango Valley H.H. is 
the only returnee to this year’ s team. His overall record, 
including doubles last year, is 11-5. 


Relaxation 
Ended 


The newly instituted trial 
“dress code relaxation” ended 
March 30, 1968. This relaxation 
gave the women students pre- 
rogative to wear slacks, dur- 
ing the Fall term. However, 
it is to be stressed that the 
relaxation is no longer in ef- 
fect. It was instituted on a 
temporary basis. This is a re- 
minder to students that slacks 
are no longer suitable attire 
for campus wear and that the 
rules set down in the Student 
Handbook should be followed 
concerning proper dress. 


Institute 
Developed 


ITHACA, N. Y., March - Two 
Finger Lakes colleges are co- 
operating in offering a Facul- 
ty Development Media Institute 
for college professors in the 
Finger Lakes Region. This in- 
stitute will help professors de- 
velop courses using the latest 
educational technology. 


The N. Y. State College of 
Agriculture at Cornell Univer- 
sity and Ithaca College will 
accept 20 professors in a 30- 
session institute scheduled on 
Saturdays from September 1968 
to May 1969. 


Participants will learn how 
to use the latest educational 
tools and will be assisted in 
incorporating them into their 
own teaching situations. 


They will receive assistance 
from a learning psychologist, 
and a communications specialist 
in diagnosing a teaching prob- 
lem and in developing solutions. 

The institute will use the fa- 
cilities of both Cornell Univer- 
sity and Ithaca College. Prof, 
Ronald F. G. Campbell of Cor- 
nell’s communication arts de- 
partment, will direct the insti- 
tute with Prof. John E. Kesh- 
ishoglou, director of the Instruc- 
tional Resources Center at Ith- 
aca College, as associate dir- 
ector. 

The institute will receive $24, 
000.00 from the U. S. Office 
of Education under Title VI-B 
of the Higher Education Act 
of 1965. 


Brochures describing the pro- 
gram are available from Prof. 
Campbell at 512 Mann Hall, 
ornell University or from Prof 
Keshishoglou at Instructional 
Cornell University or from Prof. 
Resources Center, Ithaca Col- 
lege, Ithaca, N. Y. 14850. 


- 


Blood 


Donations 
Decrease 
Annually 


On Monday February 12 the 
students of B. T. C. C. gave 
blood to the Broome County 
Blood Bank and reinforced the 
belief that blood is precious. 
Out of our entire student body 
there were only 63 brave souls 
willing to donate a pint of 
blood. Of those 63, a few lucky 
(?) people were turned away 
for medical reasons (7 to be 
exact). / 

Last year Broome Tech stu- 
dents and staff gave a total 
of 66 pints of a possible 81. 
The turn-out last year was bet- 
ter, but it would seem that 
the student body could give a 
lot more blood than they have 
been giving. 

Realizing that the cost of a 
pint of blood when you need 
it is ridiculously high and that 
it is donated to the blood bank 
at no charge I still urge oth- 
er people to give blood any- 
way. Just stop and think a 
moment. It may be you that 
needs a unit or two of blood 
someday. A blood bank is a 
necessity in modern medicine 
today since it is very difficult 
to obtain the needed amount 
of the right type of blood in a 
hurry. So the next time the 
“vampire wagon” comes around, 
bare your veins and grin. 


THEY DO IT 


EVERYWHERE 
Con'd from pg. .4 
already solved. We learned 
that the Korean Government 
was already doing something 
for them. You see, by building 
the shacks on the river banks 
and by building them not too 
substantially, the spring floods 
would wash them away. The 
Government then would reim- 
burse the people for their be- 
longings and home, besides giy- 
ing them a subsistence allow- 
ance. These people then would 
live quite well all summer long, 
saving only enough money to 
build another shack by the ri- 
ver in the fall. The process 
would then start all over ag- 

ain. 

I still couldn’t understand 
how these people withstood the 
penetrating cold in a card- 
board shack. That night in the 
coffee shop, an M. P. told me 
that the fastest selling items 
on the black market were “el- 
ectric blankets”. 


Devioue® 
Deed— 
Doings 


Due to circumstances com- © 
pletely within our control, this _ 


column is again appearing in 
Tech Talk; Another setback in 
our 
perfection. 


Architecture? - you call that 
architecture? It looks as 
though the contractor was too 
cheap to fill in the spaces be- 
tween the boards in the con- 
crete forms. He ended up los- 
ing money anyways: in the con- 
crete that oozed out of the 
cracks. 


Despite this misfortune it 
must be voted that we do have 
the most beautiful library on. 
the Broome Tech campus — 
too bad we can’t use the thing. 

Oh well, those exterior walks 
sure do make great back 
scratchers. 


A lot has been said about 
building dorms on their cam- 
pus! Does this mean some- 
body really cares about us?Or 
is it another scheme to get 
more money out of the stu- 
dents? Oh well, I’m flunking 
out anyways. 


A comment: Maybe this col- 
ume should be included under 
the creative writing seminar. 
It’s better than some of the 
junk the intellectuals have been 
turning out lately. 


Many students lately have 
been taking the name “park- 
ing lot” quite literally. The 
night custodians are having a 
field day. Watch out gang — 
I think they have infra-red spot- 
ter scopes. 


Remember people - if you 
drink don’t park, 
cause people. 


Rumer time — Word has it 
that the last owners of the N. 
Y. Herald Tribune are nego- 
tiating to take over Tech Talk 
— Im calling my union repre- 
sentative right now. 


New 
Star 


Club 
To Begin 


There is an Astronomy Club 
being organized on the Broome 
Tech campus. It should prove 
to be an interesting and worth- 
while organization when deyel- 
oped. A large part of the club’s 
activity will be spent in the 
field. 

If you are interested in join- 
ing and helping to form the 
groundwork for this Astronomy 
Club please contact Mr. R. B. 


‘McGregor in the Student Per- 
sonnel Office of the Adminis- 


tration Building. 


literary advancement to 


accidents > 











